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these chapters because they interfere with an impression
that the authoress herself evidently did not intend to
produce. Let it be admitted that the incomparable
Volx might have taken with more calmness and com-
posure the misunderstanding of his harmless joke; and
that one does not feel profoundly touched by the tragic
scenes which precede his flight to England. Let it be
granted, too, that there does not seem enough reason
for a lady who had weathered so many storms, and
had got over so many love affairs, as the heroine, to
die of a broken heart : and that even if the winding
np of the novel made it necessary the heroine should
die, it was not necessary she should take so long in
doing it. But if we allow that the editor of the
Memoirs had a right to abbreviate Volx's lamentations
and Madame de Montbrillant's agony, he had no right
to leave Yolx in France nor Madame de Montbrillant
alive.

And although the last two hundred pages of the
manuscript are not the best part of the work, it would be
a mistake to suppose that the critic can afford to neglect
them. In this sort of transformation scene that winds
up the story, it is true that Volx, Gamier and Madame
de Montbrillant lose all resemblance to Grimrn, Diderot
and Madame d'Epinay ; but they take on an unmistak-
able resemblance to three imaginary personages who are
familiar to us. In other words, readers who know their
Nouvelle HeLo'ise cannot doubt, if they study the last
volume of the manuscript, that an attempt is made to
outdo Rousseau in his own domain ; that we are intended
to accept the devoted Gamier as a type of the noble
friend who throws Milord Edouard into the shade ; and
Yolx and Madame de Montbrillant as a pair of
lovers, more pathetically interesting than Julie and
Saint Preux.

We have now to recognize all that has been done andave of truth;" or that her novel
